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OrIGINAL DEparTMENT. 


Lectures. 
A LECTURE ON DIARRHQ@A: ITS DIF. 
FERENT FORMS AND THEIR .MEDICAL 
MANAGEMENT, 


By A. P. Dutcuer, M.D., 


Late Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine 
in the Cleveland Charity Hospital Medical College, 
Ohio. 


PART SECOND, 


MEDICAL MANAGEMENT OF DIFFER- 
ENT FORMS OF DIARRHGA. 





I. Simple Diarrhea; Its Medical Management. 
When this disorder proceeds from excess 
or repletion, where the digestive organs 
have been overpowered by crude or acid 
matter, you will seldom go astray, if you 
give a gentle emetic of ipecac, (the fluid 
extract, ) succeeded in a few hours by some 
aperient. Where the patient objects to 
taking castor oil, you will fiad the follow- 
ing a pleasant substitute : 
R. Syrup rhei et potasse comp., f.3j. 
Ext. senne, fluid, 
Tinct. rhei comp., aa f.3ss. M. 
Sig. A tablespoonful every four hours, until 
the bowels are thoroughly evacuated, after which 
a few grains of Dover’s powder will be sufficient 
to effect a cure. 


If the diarrhea proceeds from sudden 
obstructed perspiration, in consequence of 
exposure to cold, you must endeavor to 
restore the functions of the skin by the 
use of the alcoholic famigating bath, and 
small doses of Dover’s powder, which 


may be repeated every two or three hours} 


until free diaphoresis is induced. The fol- 
lowing will be found very useful in some 
cases for the same purpose: 


RK. Liq. ammonia acet., f.Ziv. 
Syrup simp., £.Zij. 
Morphiz acet., gr.j. M. 


Sig. A tablespoonful every two hours. 





In diarrhea from exposure to cold, I 
have found no therapeutical agent so use- 
ful as the alcoholic fumigating bath. It 
excites the action of the cutaneous vessels 
of the whole system, and determining a 
greater flow of blood to the surface of the 
body, ending in copious perspiration, re- 
lieves the irritable state of the intestines, 
and removes the disease. These means, 
with rest and abstinence from food for a 
few hours, will commonly cure this form 
of the disorder. 


II, Medical Management of Bilious Diarrhea. 

This is a more serious malady than the 
first, and more difficult to manage. When 
it depends upon an excessive flow of bile, 
we should try and calm the over-excited 
organ. This you cannot do by administer- 
ing mercury, as some of our best medical 
authorities have recommended. If the 
attack is severe, the skin hot and dry, and 
the dejections attended with pain and 
tenesmus, the alcoholic fumigating bath 
should be used at once; after which apply 
mustard poultices over the region of the 
liver and abdomen, and give one of the 
following powders every three hours uatil 
the violence of the disease is passed. 


RK. Pulv. ipecac., gr. xij. 
Pulv. opii, gr. vj. 
Pulvy. camph., gr. xij. M. 


Ft. in chart no. yj. 


After this, you may administer a table- 
spoonful of the syrup rhei et potassi com- 
pound every three hours, until the dejec- 
tions from the bowels become natural, 
when the disorder will commonly cease. 


In mild cases of bilious diarrhea, where 
the hepatic secretion is vitiated and defi- 
cient, as shown by the pale dejections, the 
moderate use of mercury is of value; in- 
deed, some cases will run on until they 
become chronic, unless mercury in some 
form is administered; no other therapeuti- 
cal agent appears to reach the case. I am 





in the habit of prescribing it thus: 
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R. Mass. pil. hyd., 
Puly. opii., && gr. xij. 
Pulyv. ipecac., gr. xvj. M. 


Ft, in pill No, 12. 

Sig. One pill every six hours, 

This will generally correct the secretion 
of the liver, increase the cutaneous perspi- 
ration, and quiet the irritable intestiral 
mucous membrane. In this form of diar- 
rhea, the patient will be greatly benefitted 
by the use of demulcents, such as gum 
arabic, slippery elm, and linseed. 

When bilious vomiting is present, at- 
tended with spasmodic pains in the abdo- 
men and cramps in the limbs, assuming 
all the features of cholera morbus, nothing 
will give more prompt relief than the fol- 
lowing: 


BR. Chloroform, 
Morphiz sulph., gr. j. 
Mixtures camphore, £.3 vj. M. 


Sig. A tablespoonful every hour. 

Two or three tablespoonfals, in connec- 
tion with a liniment composed of the fol- 
lowing, freely applied to the abdomen, is 
all that is necessary to cure the most ag- 
gravated attack. 


RK. Chloroform, 
Tinct. sapo. comp., 
Tinct. opii, aaf.Zj. M. 


III. Treatment of Mucous Diarrhoa. 


This is oftentimes a very troublesome 
disorder to manage, especially where it 
attacks children, who are more obnoxious 
to it than adults. In most cases, it de- 
pends upon an inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the large intestines; hence 
the best means for its cure are antiphlogis- 
tics. In adults of full habit, where the 
disease is severe, you need not hesitate 
to bleed. Then treat the patient to the 
alcoholic famigating bath, and large doses 
of opium and ipecac. You may also apply 
a turpentine stupe to the abdomen, or the 
liniment recommended under the last head. 
In this case great attention should be given 
to the diet. In my practice I never al. 
lowed anything but beef-tea, animal and 
bread jelly, and gum water. Perfect rest 
in bed is enjoined, with sufficient clothing 
to preserve the normal temperature and 
produce gentle perspiration. 

If the disease is subdued before it be- 
comes chronic, this is all the treatment 
that is required. Bat you will not unfre- 
quently be called to prescribe for patients 


f.3ij. 
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when the disease has been progressing for 





weeks, and the period for active measures 
has passed. The individual has become 
emaciated, and his stock of vital power is 
well nigh exhausted. What is to be done 
under such circumstances? Sustain the 
vital powers and arrest the wasting dejec- 
tions. The agents to fill these indications 
are tonics, opiates, and astringents. They 
may be administered advantageously in 
the form of a pill composed thus: 
. Quiniee sulph. > 
. Tlinel sulphe ¥F. 
Pulv opii., gr. xv. M. 
Ft. in mass, divide in pill no. xxx. 
Sig. One pill every four hours. 


When the disease is confined to the rec- 
tum, enemata of opium and starch are 
sometimes administered with advantage. 
Some practitioners have great faith in in- 
jections of the nitrate of silver. Ido not 
recommend them; the sulphate of zinc 
(twelve grains to the ounce of water) is 
much better. But let me caution you 
against the use of injections in this disor- 
der. If you do not see speedy amendment 
follow their use, discontinue them at once. 
I have known cases where they have proved 
very injurious. Indeed, toexpress my mind 
freely on this subject, I would add that I 
have very little confidence in administering 
medicine or food per anum. It appears to 
me like reversing the order of nature. All 
pbysiological or therapeutical changes in 
the solids of the body must come through 
the blood ; this must be in a right state, so 
that proper nutrition and disintegration 
can take place. When nutriment or medi-, 
cine enters the blood through the rectum, 
it is imperfectly assimilated, and must in 
® great measure fail to accomplish the end 
for which it was given. The warm hip- 
bath will benefit patients suffering with 
this form of diarrhea more than all the 
injections that have ever been recommend- 
ed by our best physicians, If you doubt 
it, give it a fair trial, and you will soon be 
converted to see its utility and superiority. 

IV. Medical Management of Choleraic 
Diarrhoa. 

The management of this form of the 
disease is not commonly attended with 
much difficulty. In young children, where 
it depends upon teething, after paying at- 
tention to the diet and clothing of the little 
patient, you will find no combination of 
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therapeutical agents more useful than the 
following : 


R. Hyd. cum cret., 388. 
Pulv. ipecac. et opii, pj. 
Magnes. carb., gr. xij. M. 


Ft. in chart no. xij. 

Sig. One powder every three or four hours, 
according to the severity of the symptoms. 

Where the disorder attacks adults, I 
have always been in the habit of prescrib- 
ing calomel and opium. If the dejections 
are very profase and frequent, with symp- 
toms of exhaustion, the following formula 
has proved very useful in our hands: 


k. Hyd. chlor. mit., gr. xij. 
Plumbi acet., gr. xxiv. 
Palv. camphor., gr. xij. 
Pulv. opii, gr.xv. M. 


Ft. in mass, et divide in pill no. xij. 
Sig. One pill every two or four hours, accord- 
ing to the severity of the case. 


If nausea and vomiting are present, mus- 
tard poultices may be applied over the epi- 
gastrium, and a teaspoonful of the follow- 
ing administered every hour: 


R. Chloroform, f.Zij. 
Ol. terebinth., gtt. xxx. 
Sp. lavend. comp., f.38s. 
Mue. acacia, £.3ij. M. 


In this form of diarrbwa the presence 
of bile in the stools is always a harbinger 
of amendment. We shall say more on this 
point when we come to treatment of Asi- 
atic cholera. 


V. Treatment of Camp Diarrhea, 


This disease is seldom seen in its first 
stage in civil practice. It is only when it 
has become chronic that we are called upon 
to prescribe for it. All the cases that have 
fallen under my care gave evidence of 
blood-poisoning. Hence I have regarded 
the local disease mostly secondary, and 
have addressed my therapeutics chiefly to 
the blood. Elimination and reconstruction 
is the principal work to be accomplished. 
To effect the first, I have found nothing 
more useful than the following: 

R. Acid, nitro-muriat., £.3ij. 
Strychniz, gr. }. 
Tinet. cinchon. comp., f.3vi. M. 
Sig. A teaspoonful three times a day, in a 
wine-glass full of cold water, about an hour be- 
fore each meal, 

To fill the second indication : 

BR. Ferri pyrosulphatis, 3j- 
Oninies sale a 
Ext. nucis. vom., 
Ext. gentianz, 
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Ft. in mass, et divide in pill No. 30. 

Sig. One pill three times a day, after each 
meal, 

Opium may be given at night, to quiet 
the bowels and procure sleep. When the 
dejections are offensive and contain a large 
number of torala cells, attended with pain 
and a disagreeable fulness of the bowels, 
they should occasionally be moved with 
the syrup rhei et potasse comp. The diet 
of the patient must be strictly attended to. 
If the patient is allowed to indulgein every 
article of diet his appetite craves, you will 
have no success in curing his malady. You 
should also insist upon his keeping in bed. 
Individuals suffering with this disease will 
go about so long as they are able to walk, 
unless they are positively prohibited. I 
am well satisfied that I have known sev- 
eral patients lose their lives by neglecting 
this precaution. I therefore repeat it, 
never allow your patients suffering with 
camp diarrbwa to be up and about; order 
him to bed immediately, take away his 
clothes, and keep him there until he is 
well. If he will not submit to this, I 
would advise you not to assume the re- 
sponsibility of treating his case. 


VI. Treatment of Phthisical Diarrhoa, 

This should be conducted with great cau- 
tion. Diarrhea is sometimes one of the 
first symptoms thet announce this fell dis- 
ease, and is exceedingly annoying through- 
out the whole course of the disorder. In 
the great majority of instances, as we 
have already remarked, it depends upon 
tubercular disorganization and its conse- 
quent inflammatory action in the small in- 
testines. A knowledge of this fact will at 
once lead us to ignore such therapeutical 
agents as will bave a tendency to irritate 
or exasperate in any way the intestinal 
mucous membrane. My experience teaches 
me that the best curative measures consist 
in warm clothing, mild temperature, great 
attention to the skin, bland nutritious diet, 
and gentle count r-irritants to the abdomen. 
To these measures may be added, as occa- 
sion may require, mucilaginous drinks, 
small doses of the syrup rhei et potassa 
compound, subnit. of biemuth, and ext. 
hyoscyami, Dover’s powder, and seme of 
the vegetable astringents, such as kino and 
gerapio. 

In severe cases, where inflammation 
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appears to be active, where the abdomen 
is tender to the touch and swollen, and 
the dejections profuse, I have found no 
remedy so efficacious as a large blister over 
the abdomen. This, in connection with 
opium, constitutes our only reliance for the 
mitigation of the patient’s sufferings and 
the prolongation of his life. When the 
dejections are scanty and partake of a 
dysenteric character, opium and astrin- 
gents should be very cautiously used at 
first. This condition often follows a con- 
stipated condition of the upper bowel; 
opium and astringents will not relieve it. 
A brisk purge will often accomplish won- 
ders. I have frequently seen patients who 
bad suffered for days with diarrhea under 
opium and astringents, permanently re- 
lieved by s brisk purge of turpentine and 
castor oil. But where opium and a per- 
manent astringent is needed to arrest these 
copious watery dejections that sometimes 
attend this disease, I know of no combina- 
tion of remedies more usefal than the fol- 
lowing: 


R. Pulv. opium, gr. xij. 
Plumbi acet., gr. xxiv. 
Piperine, gr. xviij. 
Strychniz, gr. $ 


Ft. in mass, et divide in pill No. 12. 

Sig. One pill two or three times a day, as oc- 
casion may require. 

Prize for work on Longevity. 

We learn from an exchange, that the Uni- 
versity of Oxford has just offered a prize of 
$250 for the best essay on, “The Comparative 
Longevity of the Different Species of the Lower 
Animals, and the Longevity of Man in Different 
States of Civilization.’ With the exclusive 
spirit of a close corporation, which has ever dis- 
tinguished the Oxford University, the candidates 
for the prize are limited to the members of the 
University who, within five years preceding June 
15th, 1869, shall have attended two courses at 
least in the physiological department. 








—— Typhus and hunger seem, this last year 
or two, to have scourged mercilessly the European 
population. Finland is now suffering severely 


from famine, caused by the failure of the crops 
for the last ten years. In addition, the malig- 
nant typhus fever has broken out, and during 
the past winter it is estimated that one-tenth of 
the population have died, As a last resource, 
they are actually baking and distributing bread 
consisting of two parts clay and one part flour. 





Communications. 


CONCEPTION AN ELECTRICAL PHE- 
NOMENON. 


By Harvey L. Byrn, M D.; 


Professor of Obstetrics in the Medical Department of 
Washington University, of Baltimore, Md. 





** Post tenebras lux.” 

Without special reference to the various 
theories which antedated the promulgation 
of that relating to the part played by the 
spermatozoa in the phenomenon of concep- 
tion, or entering upon a discussion of its 
several inconsistencies, if not down-right 
absurdities, as applied to the elucidation of 
this most important and wondrous result, 
[ propose, with your permission, to invite 
the attention of the readers of the Repor- 
TER, and the profession generally, to some 
observations and reflections of my own; 
and though they may not immediately re- 
move the mystery which has surrounded 
the subject of impregnation, or conception, 
from immemorial time, may at least throw 
some feeble rays of light upon its acknow- 
ledged obscurity. 

It is cheerfully conceded, without argu- 
ment, that the elements of a human sper- 
matozoon must meet, or come into contact 
with the elements of a matured female 
ovum, ere conception can be fully consum- 
mated, and this fact is in beautiful accord, 
and perfect harmony, with the law of re- 
production as seen in the lower order of 
animals, and which may likewise be ob- 
served, also, in the vegetable kingdom. 
This law being recognized by all physiolo- 
gists, it remains only that a few of the dif- 
ficulties which lie in the way of a better 
understanding of the function of concep- 
tion, in the human female, than that which 
at present exists, should be observed, be- 
fore venturing an expression of the views 
to which allusion has been made. Are the 
spermatozoa, or animalcula, as they have 
been denominated, of the human semen, 
endowed with separate and distinct vital 
existence,—as the tadpole, for example, as 
it escapes from the matrix, or nidus, after 
impregnation by the male frog—and, there- 
fore, capable of individual, instinctive move- 
ments? Should a negative response be 
given to this inquiry, the difficulties which 
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now environ the subject of conception in 
the human female would be found much 
increased, and an affirmative answer would 
not materially lessen them, as the subject 
is at present generally understood. 

If such should prove to be the results 
of our inquiry, we ought to be excused, 
should the venture upon hypothetical 
ground, or for attempting in the domain of 
analogy, to work out some more plausible 
theory than that which we have at present. 
The fact has become established beyond 
controversy, both in some of the lower 
animals and in the human female, that 
strong physical impressions of himself, 
made by a male, upon a female impreg- 
nated by him,—call them mental if you 
will for the present,—are continued, in 
many cases, and fixed upon her future 
progeny, or off*pring, when impregnated, 
or begotten, by other males, long after the 
first male had been lost sight of, or even 
ceased to exist. These impressions of the 
first male are transmitted in certain cases 
to the offspring of different species of ani- 
mals; for example, witness the case of the 
mare and quagga, in India, etc., etc. ; and 
I have known of several instances of sub- 
sequent offspring among negro women at 
the South, though begotten by negro men, 
strongly resembling in features at least, 
the white male by whom she was prima- 
rily impregnated. This I have observed 
in cases of genuine negro children, with 
strongly marked Jewish features, where 
their mother’s mulatto, or first child, was 
begotten by a Jew. In these cases, the 
hybrid partaking of the color and features 
of the African and the Jew, and the negro 
children black, with Jewish features. Cases 
in farther confirmation of the foregoing 
facts might be easily multiplied, but these 
must suffice for the present. 

It is claimed that the catamenial dis- 
charge is due to the maturation and evola- 
tion of an ovum. Caeteris paribus, when 
the human female menstruates she is capa- 
ble of being impregnated, as it bas been 
cleimed that a matured ovum is an essen- 
tial pre-requisite to conception, or fecunda- 
tion by the male! Whilst I would urge 
no objections, at this stage of our investi- 
gations, to the theory above epunciated, I 
may be permitted to remark, en passant, 
that great difficulties lie in the way of any 
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thing more than its acceptance, on very 
general grounds; and even then, as only 
partially correct. We find instances of 
children of a few years, and in some re- 
ported cases, even a few months old, men- 
struating regularly, and impregnation oc- 
curring in other cases, before the develop- 
ment of catamenial nisus; and in sone 
comparatively rare instances, repeatedly in 
women who never menstruated at all. 
Again, some women menstruate regularly 
during the whole period of utero-gestation. 


It is admitted, without controversy, that 
under certain favorable circumstances, the 
male sperm, when introduced merely within 
the female vulva, and while yet warm, 
may result in the fecundation or vivifica- 
tion of an ovum. Do the spermatozoa, 
thus deposited at the entrance of the female 
generative organs, immediately “take up 
their line of march” on finding themselves 
in their new situation, and by their own 
volition, or individual movements, make 
their way along the vaginal mucous mem- 
brane, resisting its natural secretions, pass- 
ing thence into the os uteri, and through 
the body, and fundus of the uterus, into the 
Fallopian tube, or tubes, exposed the while 
to the secretion of the uterus, and finally, 
paseing through the tubes of the Fallopius 
reach the ovaréa, and meeting an ovum in 
in a state of maturity, impregnate it? 


We have been told that the natural 
secretions of the uterus and vagina are 
chemically opposite, and that they are suffi- 
ciently active to change the normal char- 
acter of the blood, to such an extent as to 
have created doubts and difficulties in de- 
termining, positively, whether the catame- 
nial flaid is purely a secretion,—when nor- 
mal,—or the blood of the woman, changed 
by certain secretions with which it comes 
into contact, in its passage from the womb 
to the external parts of the generative or- 
gans. Or, whether it is partly a secretion, 
and part blood? It would seem clear, 
when analogically considered, that these 
microscopic. animalcules, or spermatozoa, 
should divest themselves of the fluids and 
elements by which they are surrounded in 
their passage from the male urethra, ere 
they begin their journey to the ovaria; and 
even on the hypothesis that their move- 
ments in that direction are instinctive, we 
can hardly comprehend how they could 
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withstand, successfully, the action of the 
natural secretion of the vagina. And when 
we remember that they would necessarily 
be exposed to alternate acid and alkaline 
actions, which we are told are sufficiently 
energetic to change the normal character 
of warm healthy blood, to such a degree, 
as to create the doubts alluded to above, 
we are forced, it would seem to me, to 
conclude, that it would be impossible for 
them to reach the ovaria by their own fee- 
ble and unaided efforts. 

With the foregoing, and many other dif- 
ficulties which lie in the way of our com- 
prehending, according to the present theory, 
how fecundation, or impregnation, is effect- 
ed, it will not, I trust, be considered pre- 
sumptuous, if I should venture to suggest 
a theory, which, at no distant day, must 
receive the endorsement of direct and posi- 
tive proof. Man’s body may, with much 
propriety of language, be called a micro- 
cosm. It contains within itself portions 
of all toe elements which enter into the 
composition of the universe, in a greater or 
less degree of activity,—and witbout refer- 
ring to the action and influences of his 
psychological nature,—we witness phe 
nomena in his physical organism, which 
must, and can only be due to electrical 
action. ‘ 

Electricity is kaown to have a positive 
and universal existence in nature, and we 
have learned to harness it—so to speak,— 
and turn it to the most important and 
useful advantages, not only in the arte and 
sciences, but also in the diagnosis and 
treatment of disease, and certain facts 
have been developed under my own obser- 
vation, which aseure me, that I am not 
venturing too far upon the domain of hypo- 
thetical speculation, when I conclude that 
ere long we sball discover in this potent 
and mysterious element, or power, a key to 
the solution of the problem of life, and how 
it begins its existence in the germ cell. 
Lest this article should be protracted too 
far, I will merely add for the present, that 
I have every reason for believing that 
fecundation, or impregnation, is always an 
electrical phenomenon, and bope at a fature 
time, to offer the results and experiments 
to prove, that whether it occurs from the 
artificial injection of the male semen, or 
whether the spermatozoa enter the female 
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ee rte 
vagina via naturalis, it results from the 
completion of an electric circle,—the union 
of positive and negative electricities. 

No. 42 McCulloh St., Baltimore, Md., 

July 28th, 1868. 

[We admit the above article rather as an in- 
centive to inquiry, than for any other reason. 
The explanation by “electricity” of the phe- 
nomena of conception is neither new nor valid. 
The writer does not seem to have reflected on 
the lately discovered truth of the correlation of 
forces, nor does he seem to have read Darwin’s 
“ Provisional Hypothesis of Pangensis,” which 
readily explains the singular facts he mentions. 
(See Reporter, Vol. XVIII., p. 457.) The best 
obstetricians and naturalists now believe that 
the spermatozoon is an independent, living ani- 
mal, and when he says it is “admitted without 
controversy,”’ that the introduction of the semen 
into the vulva can produce conception, he mani- 
fests a lack of acquaintance with the latest Ger- 
man obstetrical teachings.—Ebs. | 

—=— 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO TOXICOLOGY. 
By. P. H. Vanper Weyope, M. D. 


Late Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology in the New 
York Medical College. 


No. 19. Poison of Toads. 

Most books on natural history have repeated 
over and over again, that the popular idea 
that the toad is poisonous, is sheer prejudice, 
that it is a gentle animal, very useful in gar- 
dens, as it destroys the vermin which is inju- 
rious for the plants, and that when takiag a 
toad in the hand, it exudes, by fear, a liquid 
by cutaneous secretion, which is a little irri- 
tating to our skin, but for the rest perfectly 
harmless. It has, however, been found that 
a dog, after biting a toad, suffers from pain, 
swollen palate, tongue, etc., and that when 
the skin of the hand be the least abraded, the 
secretion of the toad acts most powerfully and 
painfully. MM. Gratiotet, VULPIAN, and 
ALveEz have investigated this matter, and 
found that the secretion exuding from the 
parotid region of the toad is decidedly poison- 
ous when entering the tissues, and paralyzes 
animals. It is partially soluble in ether, 
which, by evaporation, leaves a dry toxic 
powder, which will kill small birds; and it is 
stated that some savages in South America 
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use the acrid fluid of the toad as a substitute 
for their poisonous curara, which is the pro- 
duct of a plant belonging to the strychnos 
family. 











EpiroriaAL DEPARTMENT. 


Periscope. 





Oulachan Oil as a Substitute for Cod-Liver Oil. 

The following valuable article has been re- 
cently published in the Pharmaceutical Journal 
and Transactions, (London, June, 1868,) by the 
distinguished botanist and zoilogist, Rosert 
Brown. As our possessions have lately been 
extended on the north-west coast, it has peculiar 
commercial and therapeutical interest, and we 
copy it therefore at length, 

“ The fish which forms the subject of this com- 
munication may, if we consider its importance to 
the Indians, or the still more useful purposes to 
which both the fish itself and its oil might be 
applied, without fear of contradiction be ranked 
as one of the most valuable products of the 
western shores of America. Many of the earlier 
fur-traders and adventurers refer to it in enthusi- 
astic terms under its Chinook name of Oulachan 
or Eulachon,* and give accounts of its abund- 
ance in the Columbia River early in this century. 
All readers of Wasnincton Irvine’s charming 
‘ Astoria,’ cannot fail to remember his descrip- 
tion of it. It belongs to the family Salmonida, 
and is usually classed in Gerard’s genus Thaleic- 
thys, but as I believe’ that that genus is separ- 
ated from the older one of Osmerus on very 
insufficient grounds, I have preferred to desig- 
nate it as Osmerus pacificus. The synonymy 
and specific characters will therefore stand as 
follows :— 

Osmerus paciricus (Salmo (Mallotus) pacifi- 
cus), Richardson Fauna Boreali-Americana ; 
Thaleicthys Stevensi, Gerarv, Gen. Rep. on 
Fishes; Thaleicthys pacificus, “Grd.” Cooper 
and Sucxiey Natural History of Washington 
Territory, Plate LXXV. figs. 1-4; Osmerus pa- 
cificus, (Rich.) Ayres, Proceedings Cal. Acad. 
Nat. Science, ii. 64. Head subconical and 
pointed. Mouth large; posterior extremity of 
maxillar bone extending to a vertical line drawn 








* Ross Cox calls it “the sweet little anchovy” (‘The 
Columbia River,’ ete., vol.,i. p. 105). It is also epelt 
hoolakan and Ulichan, Alexander Ropes calls it the 
“fathom fish,” because strung on threads in their dried 
condition, they were sold by the fathom (‘ Adventures of 
First Settlers on the Columbia River,’ p. 94). 
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posteriorly to the orbit. Eye rather small. 
Adipose fin placed opposite the posterior portion 
of the anal, which is rather elongated. The 
insertion of the ventral fins is situated consider- 
ably in advance of the anterior margin of the , 
dorsal. Scales moderate, subelliptical. Dorsal 
region greyish-olive ; middle of flank yellowish- 
orange, dotted with black; belly yellowish, uni- 
color; upper sides and surface of head greyish’; 
fins unicolor. 

2. The Oulachan, or Fulachon, is a small 
delicate-looking fish, about the size of a smelt, 
and not unlike it, semipellucid, and with fire 
scales. On or about the 24th of March,—at 
nearly the same time each year,—it enters the 
northern rivers, and the southern ones a little 
later. It was once abundant in the Columbia, 
but that stream being now disturbed by the 
trafic of steamers, it is only now in exceptional 
years that they are caught there in any quantity. 
In Fraser River, and in most of the rivers on the 
coast of British Columbia, they are still found 
at that season (March) in greater or smaller 
quantities; but it is in the Naas River, falling 
into the Pacific, in lat. 54° 40’ N., that the 
Eulachon is found in the greatest quantities, and 
it is toits capture in that stream that these notes 
chiefly relate. The fish comes up from the sea 
into the fresh water for the purpose of spawning, 
but, unlike most of its allies,—the salmon proper, 
—on that coast, returns to the sea again, and is 
not seen until the following year. During that 
season they swarm in inconceivable shoals, and I 
can well believe that the Indians indulge in no 
hyperbole when I have heard them say that their 
canoes have been lifted in the water by the 
countless swarms of fishes. Their arrival is at 
once heralded by flocks of Laride and other 
marine birds swooping down to seize upon them, 
and during the whole of the fishing season the 
screams of the gulls vie with the shouts of the 
Indian fishers. 

3. By long custom made and provided for, 
northern tribes have a vested right of fishing the 
Eulachon on the banks of the Naas, and certain 
other equally numerous and powerfal tribes are 
prohibited from enjoying this privilege, and are 
compelled to buy their oil from their more fortu- 
nate neighbours. Accordingly, some days before 
the expected advent of the fish in the river, the 
Indians assemble from far and near to the 
number of several thousands, in order that they 
may take up their proper camping-grounds on 
the banks. Men, women, and children come,— 
it is the herring-fishing of the Indians, and all 
ean be employed. A general holiday prevails, 
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and tribes vie with tribes, families with families, 
in dress and feasting, and show their joyousness 
in a thousand different ways. Families who 
have not met for twelve months now meet, and 
the Eulachon, or Yghuh (almost unspellable and 
certainly unpronounceable,) fishing is looked 
forward to from one year’s end to the other as a 
time for gossiping, courting, and general merry- 
making. In a few days, however, the fish begin 
to make their appearance, and now all are on 
the alert, and all idling is at an end. The first 
shoal, as I have said, come into the river, from 
the 24th to the 27th of March, and stays three 
days. These are so exceedingly fat that they 
cannot be cooked in a pan, for they will “ blaze 
ap” like a mass of oil. Out of these the best 
portion of the oil is made. In about three days 
these begin to disappear, and are succeeded by a 
second shoal, not so large or so fat, and these 
again in a day or two by the third and last shoal, 
which is poorer, and are dried for winter use, 
being sufficiently free from oil to permit of this. 
So fat are these last even, that if lighted during 
the dry state they will burn like a candle, and 
are often used as such by the natives, hence they 
are sometimes called the “ candle-fish.” The 
river during the time of fishing presents a busy 
scene, covered with canoes sweeping the fish in, 
while others filled are landing and being un- 
loaded by the women and children, again wildly 
to rush back to share in the harvest. Ashore 
the scene is not less vivid. Fires are blazing 
and pots boiling, and boxes being filled with the 
oil, while in and around and all over, prevails an 
amount of unctuousness indescribable,—a greasi- 
ness of which it is impossible to conjure up the 
faintest idea! The fish are chiefly taken by nets 
(in the Naas) but myriads get washed a-hore 
and are caught by the old women and children 
and kept as their perquisite. In Fraser River 
they are principelly captured by means of a 
flattened cedar pole, the edges of which for a 
couple of feet or so near the end being set with 
sharp teeth or nails, which act like so many 
spear-points. The Indian, standing in his canoe, 
sweeps this through the water, and so numerous 
are they that there is no fear but that a number 
will be impaled on the points. These are swept 
behind him into the canoe as a mower uses a 
scythe, until the canoe is full. Herrings and 
shoals of all other small fishes are caught like- 
wise in this ingenious mode. Besides those kept 
for drying or from which oil is made, vast 
quantities are used in the fresh state for food, 
and the sudden arrival of fish, occurring gener- 
ally just at a time when the Indians’ winter 
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stores are nearly finished and they are rather 
pressed for food, the plethora often proves fatal 
by producing surfeit. 


4, The oil is obtained by putting the fish into 
water in boxes—generally hollowed out of a 
solid block of cedar (Thuga gigantea, Nutt., T. 
Menziesii, Dougl.), or so closely made as to be 
water-tight—and then throwing in red-hot stones. 
This ingenious method of boiling is practised by 
all the Indians on the north west coast of Amer- 
ica, The oil is then skimmed off the surface and 
set aside to cool. The oil is never made by sus- 
pending iron vessels (after the more familiar 
manner of the whites) over the fire, for in that 
case the fishes would be destroyed, and it would 
be difficult to separate the broken fragments 
from the oil. The quality, however, greatly 
depends upon the care employed, and the amount 
of heat used to extract the oil from the fatty 
tissues of the fish. An inferior description is 
also made by squeezing the fishes out of which 
the finer oil has already been extracted in the 
method described, in a cloth against a board.* 
Properly prepared, the oil is at a temperature of 








* ITbave given the general rationale of the process of 
manufacture. There are, however, various superstitions 
connected with the oulachan (as with everything else 
which the Indian bas to do with), which entail various 
minute ceremonies. Mr. WiLit1amM Duncay, the excellent 
missionary at Metlakatah, thus refers to it in a letter 
addressed to the Church Missionary Society :—“. . . The 
process (of extraction) is as follows: Make a large fire; 
place three or four heaps of stones as big as your hand in 
it; while these are heating, fill « few baskets with rather 
stale fish, and get a tub of water into the house. When 
the stones are red-hot, bring a deep box, about eighteen 
inches square, near the fire, and put about half a zallon 
of the fish into it and as much fresh water, then three or 
four het stones, using wooden tongs. Repeat the doses 
again, then stir up the whole. Repeat them again, stir 
again: take out the cold stones and place them in the 
fire. Proceed in this way till the box is nearly full, then 
let the whole cool, and commence skimming off the 
grease. While this is cooking prepare another box ia 
the same way. In doing the third, use, instead of fresh 
water, the liquid from the first box. On coming to the 
refuse of the boiled fish in the box, which is still pretty 
warm, let it be put into a rough willow basket, then let 
an old woman, for the purpose of squeezing the liquid 
from it, lay it on a wooden grate, sufficiently elevated to 
let a wooden box stand under; then let her lay her naked 
chest on it, and press with all her weight. On no account 
must a male undertake to do this. Cast what remains in 
the basket, anywhere near the house, but take the liquid 
just saved and use it over again instead of fresh water. 
The refuse must be allowed to accumulate, and though it 
will soon become putrid and change into a heap of mas- 
gots, and give out asmell almost unendurable, it must not 
be removed, The filth contracted by those engaged in 
the work, must not be washed off until all is over; that 
is, till all the fich are boiled, and thie will take abc ut two or 
three weeks. All these plans must be carried out without 
any addition or change, otherwise the fish will be ashamed 
(the Indians think), and perhaps never come back again. 
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60° Fahr., amber-colored and liquid. At a lower 
temperature it becomes thick and opaque, in- 
creasing in solidity according to the degree of 
cold; in this state it is whitish in color and 
resembles soft lard. The northern tribe keep it 
in boxes of their own making, but the more 
southern Indians—such as the Quékwolths, at 
Fort Rupert (lat. 50° 42’ 36’” N., long. 127° 25/7 
07’ W.)—preserve it in bottles, made out of the 
atem of the giant seaweed, Macrocystis pyrifera, 
Ag., squeezing out a little, when required, as a 
painter does his colors out of the tinfoil tubes. 

5, The fish, cooked fresh, is most delicious, 
and, when salted, is also a very palatable article 
of food, and held in much request among the 
Hudson Bay Company’s traders and other old 
residents on the coast. The Indians dry vast 
numbers for winter use, and carry them with 
them in strings, during their annual migrations 
south, and for sale to other tribes who come to 
purchase them as well as the oil. The Tsimp- 
sheans say that the Naas river clothes them and 
the Skeena river feeds them, because the Hydahs, 
from the Queen Charlotte Islands, and other 
tribes who are prohibited from fishing for the 
Oulachan in the Naas, come and purchase the 
ail from them, paying blankets for it, while the 
salmon of the Skeena supplies them with abund- 
ant supplies of.food. I cannot but think that 
these fish would form a most valuable and lucra- 
tive article of commerce either in the salt or 
dried condition, and that in either of these forms, 
or preserved in ice, or in their own or olive oil, 
like sardines, they would command a ready 
market, especially in the Roman Catholic coun- 
tries along the Pacific coast, in China, and even 
in Europe and the Atlantic States of America. 
A small joint stock company was indeed formed 
in Victoria, in 1864, for that purpose, but failed 
for want of capital and in ignorance of the habits 
of the fish. Before they could get their affairs 
settled to start north, the season was past, and 
nothing further was ever done. The Indians, no 
doubt, declare that no white man shall ever cast 
& net into the Naas, but independently of this 
somewhat futile threat, supplies could be pur- 
chased from the Indians to almost any amount, 
and, if sufficient inducement were held out to 
them, the present catch could very easily be in- 
creased tenfold. 

6. The oil is of even greater value than the 
fish itself, as usually seen in the opaque lard- 
like condition, and after having undergone no 
other preparation than the rough trying out just 
described, its taste is not unpleasant, and the 





odog by no means disagreeable, Even in this 
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condition, it has been used by the whites for 
culinary purposes, and the Indians use it in all 
their meals, much after the same way as we do 
butter, using it also as a sauce to their dried 
salmon. So fond are they of it, and so essential 
to their health is it (as I shall presently refer to) 
that the Hydahs and other tribes, as I have al- 
ready said, come over to purchase it eagerly, and 
the Hydahs, Stekins, Tsimpsheans, and other 
northern tribes who winter in Victoria and Pu- 
get Sound, will come on board the Metlakathlah 
mission schooner to purchase it. They complain 
of the price, but still cannot do without it. An 
old Tsimpshean once said to me, “I can buy beef 
and bread cheaper, but my heart never feels good 
until I have got this grease. There are just two 
sweet things in food—rum and oulachan oil!’ 
However much we may be inclined, from a civil- 
ized stand-point of view, to doubt the soundness 
of this summation of a lifetime’s experience, 
there is no doubt that this oil, both in an edible 
and medicinal light, is of the utmost value. It 
is the latter property which the readers of the 
present article will be most interested in, and 
which I desire most earnestly to press upon their 
attention. Its effects on phthisical patients are 
most wonderful, and, from the moist climate of 
the northern portions of the Pacific coast, the 
natives are very subject to phthisis, hamoptysis, 
and other forms of pulmonary disease. As it is, 
many die annually of these complaints, and I 
bolieve that I only speak the opinion of all who 
know these people, or who have thought over 
the subject, that were it not for this oulachan oil, 
these northern tribes, once so powerful, and still 
so courageous, intelligent, and physically fine, 
would be decimated, and already enfeebled in 
constitution through vices learnt from the whites, 
their extermination would soon be un fait accom 
pli. It relieves violent coughs in a most remark- 
able manner, and equally conduces to the accum- 
ulation of flesh. In a word, it has all the pro- 
perties of cod-liver oil and other fish oils in an 
intensified degree, without their nauseous taste— 
a taste which is found even in the best and most 
carefully prepared oils, and prohibits many avail- 
ing themselves of their valuable qualities, I 
have known delicate ladies who would have vom- 
ited at the smell of the ordinary cod-liver oil, put 
the bottle of oulachan oil (slightly heated, in 
order to liquefy it) to their mouths, and drink it 
without the smallest nausea! If the oil thus 
rudely prepared by the natives be so little un- 
palatable, I doubt not but that if it underwent 
the usual refining processes of the chemist, that 
it might be prodaced perfectly tasteless, The 
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old fur traders on the coast everywhere use it in 
pulmonary diseases, and even send suppplies of 
it into the interior, for the use of friends resid- 
ing there. It is looked upon almost as a specific, 
and the few boxes which the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s trading vessel bring down on her annual 
spring voyage (not as an article of commerce, 
but for the accommodation of friends,) are gen- 
erally bespoke long before. The medical officers 
of the Company have long preferred prescribing 
it to cod-liver oil, both in their own families and 
in general practice. One of these gentlemen, 
whose great intelligence and long experience 
entitles his opinions to every respect;* enter- 
tains very similar views to those I have advoca- 
ted, and I have, moreover, heard him attribute 
the health and even the existence of the Indians 
during their exposed life in a hyperpluviose cli- 
mate like that of Fort Simpson and north to 
Sitka, to the use of oulachan oil. In the course 
of my journeys into the interior of Oregon and 
elsewhere, I had occasion to recommend and 
procure some for friends troubled with phthisical 
complaints, and in every instance I have heard 
its merits extolled in the highest degree. 

7. The object of this paper has been to draw 
the attention of pharmaceutists to this oi], with a 
view to its being tried in a medicinal and com- 
mercial way. In 1864 some specimens were sent 
to England, and, became rancid before arriving, 
though even in that condition they were valued 
at the rate of £40 per ton; but I am not aware 
that it has ever yet been tried in European medi- 
cal practice. I have no doubt that if efforts were 
made to procure a sufficient quantity to give it a 
proper trial at the hands of physicians, whose 
opinions would carry weight with them, the 
Oleum Osmeri would prove a useful addition to 
our animal Materia Medica, as auxiliary to, or 
substitute for, the better known and justly es- 
teemed Oleum Jecoris Aselli of the Pharmaco- 
poia.” 











Liquefying Laughing Gas. 

The uniform efficiency and safety of laughing 
gas as an anesthetic has prompted The British 
Medical Journal to suggest that a bottle be made 
strong enough to hold the gas in a liquid form, 
and of such weight and dimensions that it may 
be easily carried by the surgeon in his daily 
rounds, At present it is used‘ by dentists from 
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*T believe I am at liberty to mention his name—The 
Honorable Joun Sesastian Hotmecken, Chief Trader 
and Surgeon H. B. C., Member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil of British Columbia, and formerly Speaker of the 
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large gas-bags, into which it is placed as soon as 
made. Laughing gas is composed, according to 
the new notation, of two atoms of nitrogen and 
one of oxygen. These two elements are the 
principal constituents of common air. Laughing 
gas or nitrous oxyde can be liquefied under a 
pressure of 750 pounds per square inch when at 
the temperature of 45° Fahr. The most con- 
venient and safe receptacle for the liquid would 
be a brass or copper tube, not more than a foot 
in length, and of such thickness as to resist a 
pressure of at least 1,500 pounds, or several 
small tubes of the ordinary thickness might be 
united side by side and made entirely safe. 

To get the nitrous oxyde gas into a portable 
shape, is certainly ‘‘a consummation devoutly to 
be wished.” 





Treatment of the After-birth. 

Dr. W. Cannirr, M.R.C.S., England, in a com- 
munication to the Canada Medical Journal, 
March, 1868, says: 

“The function of the placenta is well under- 
stood. It is at once a bond of union between the 
new being within the womb, and the mother; 
and the organ by which the offspring’s blood is 
aerated and its growth and development sus 


tained. The hour of utero-gestation, at which © 


the placenta begins its duty, may be doubtful; 
but the moment when it ceases its work is suffi- 
ciently certain. 

The onset of parturition at once affects the 
placental circulation; for, as each pain comes 
and the uterus contracts, there must be a correl- 
ative arrest of the flow of blood into the maternal 
portion of the placenta. The only effect upon 
the child is such as may be experienced by hold- 
ing the breath for a certain length of time. As the 
passage of the child by the natural way into the 
world progresses, the effect upon the child must 
be correspondingly increased; not only because 
of the increasingly intensified and prolonged 
bearing-down pains, but the necessarily increased 
contraction of the womb as its contents are 
expelled, and a diminution of the cavity takes 
place. At last, when the expulsive power over 
comes all obstacles, and the head of the child or 
any portion of equal dimension is born, there 
mast attend more or less displacement of the 
placenta in its attachment to the uterine walls. 
The placenta cannot contract, while the uterus 
in the whole of its extent does, and this, it is 
submitted, necessitates a partial or complete 
separation at this time of the placental organ 
The child during this last pain, has been, 
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during the previous ones, deprived of the vivify- 
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ing influence of the maternal blood; but does it 


now, after this pain, by which the head is born, 
is over, recover the vital stimulus? If the pla- 
centa remains attached it might, indeed it would. 
But what says experience? The writer speaks 
only for himself. He has noticed invariably that 
the child,—shortly after the head is born, when 
there should be, if the placenta remained attach- 
ed, a return of maternal blood—makes an effort 
to breathe; there is a gasping. As the chest is 
confined within the pelvic cavity, the lungs can- 
not expand; if a long period elapses before 
another pain completes the birth, the child be- 
comes asphyxiated, and may even die, at least 
render artificial respiration necessary to bring 
on the natural. So far, it is supposed, all has 
been done by the normal powers of nature, 





although if interference or assistance has been 


necessary, the subsequent steps will be the same. 

When the child is completely expelled, it is sub- 
mitted that the final expulsive effort of the uterus 
has entirely detached the placenta, unless there 
should be abnornal adhesions, and even then it 
is not of sufficient extent to allow a maternal 
flow of blood for the child. In other words, it 
seems most likely that when the head is born 
there is such a separation of the placenta from 
the uterus, that the child can no longer derive 
sustenance from that source, and consequently 
seeks it in another way, as is evidenced by its 
gasping; and that when the child is entirely 
born, there is undoubtedly a complete severance, 
unless there be abnormal attachment, which will 
require unusual interference to overcome, yet 
which cannot afford a channel by which the 
mother can continue to maintain life in the off- 
spring. The child is born, and henceforth must 
seek the breath and food of life in another way— 
through other channels. Such being the case, 
we can see the utter futility of the accoucheur 
Waiting a moment before severing the funis. 
The mistake of feeling the cord, to see if there 
be foetal circulation, is palpable, for although 
blood may be felt passing from the child to the 
Placenta, it does not from that action receive any 
benefit—acquire any change. It is obvious then, 
that the cord may be divided without delay, and, 
moreover, when the child is asphyxiated, the 
sooner this is done the better—the greater the 
chance of resuscitating the child by artificial 
respiration. The proper course is, not to wait 
until the child breathes, but to hasten the appli- 
cation of the ligature and division of the funis, 
that the child may be placed in the most favora- 
— and circumstances to produce anima- 
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is properly breathing, what remains to be done? 
Will the medical attendant apply a bandage, 
and wait for a pain to expel the placenta, be the 
time long or short? Why should he wait? For 
five years the writer had been accustomed not to 
wait, but to proceed to assist nature in its re 
moval, in the following manner: The time occu- 
pied in tying the cord and disposing of the child 
is generally about the same period as the inter- 
vals between the previous pains, and nature is 
found quite prepared to obey the solicitations of 
the attendant, and expel the after-birth, which 
in the majurity of cases lies within the vagina. 
Taking hold of the funis with the right hand, 
the left is placed over the fundus of the uterus, 
and through the abdominal walls gentle manipu- 
lation is made, at the same time a moderate 
degree of traction is used in the proper direction 
upon the cord. According to my own expe- 
rience, the uterus responds to this action, and 
the placenta comes away; and when such is not 
the case, it is found that some unnatural adhe- 
sions retain it. In all cases where the placenta 
does not come, I unhesitatingly introduce the 
hand and remove it. The dilated state of the 
parts, and the prepared condition of the hand, 
are most favorable for this procedure. But, says 
one, ‘‘meddlesome midwifery is bad;’’ and so it is, 
in so far as nature is thereby embarrassed or 
hindered. Is it, however, a meddlesome thing to 
tie the cord after the child is born? Certainly 
not, nor is it to remove the placenta, which now, a 
foreign body, only prevents the comfortable set- 
tling of the mother, whose jaded frame and ex- 
cited mind so much require the absolute rest 
which only comes when all is over. It must be 
borne in mind, that in the great majority of 
cases, the placenta comes away by gentle traction 
and abdominal manipulation, and when it does 
not, there exists abnormal adhesions, rendering 
the introduction of the hand necessary; for it is 
taken for granted that no one would think of 
administering ergot to produce pains to expel 
the after-birth. And if manual interference is 
necessary, there can be no doubt that the sooner 
it be made the better. The argument that may 
be advanced, that it is better to wait until the 
woman can rest before disturbing her, it is ven- 
tured, is unsound. After great agony attending 
the birth of the child, the removal of the after- 
birth is but a small thing, unless some time has 
elapsed, so that the stretched and benumbed 
parts have had time to recover their sensibility. 
Aud, still more, the opinion is advanced, that 
this procedure secures a more thorough contrac- 
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tion of the uterus, so as to prevent post partum 
hemorrhage, and also prevent the formation of 
numerous clots, the expulsion of which causes 


the distressing after-pains.” 
o 








Reviews and Book Notices. 





NOTES ON BOOKS. 


Dr. Burt G. Wivper, whose fruitful anatomi- 
cal studies we have before referred to, has re- 
cently extended his observations to plants, and 
in a late essay “On Symmetry and Distorted 
Symmetry in the Leaves of Plants,” examines 
the question, why in certain trees one side of 
each leaf is larger than the other. His conclu- 
sion is, “that such peculiarities are true and 
original characteristics of the plants, and that 
they are produced by the so-called vital force 
acting in a definite way, and independently of 
either heat or gravitation.” 

From the annual report of the Museum of 

Comparative Zodlogy of Harvard College, we 
learn of the rapid increase of this unequalled 
collection. It is proposed to remodel it on the 
‘‘ synthetic” plan, that is, to display in one case 
specimens which illustrate both the ztology, 
comparative anatomy, embryology, and paleon- 
tology of each class. Prof. Acassiz, with the 
assistance of Dr, Wiper, has commenced this 
arrangement with the Selachians, 
- From the same quarter comes an article by 
Prof. H. R. Storer, republished from the Canada 
Med. Journal, on the Present Problems in Ab- 
dominal Section, It consists of a series of judi- 
cious remarks illustrative of a successful case of 
double ovariotomy operated upon by that widely 
known gynecologist. 

At the annual meeting of the Committee on 
the Boylston Medical Prize Questions, on the 
first Wednesday in June, 1868, it was announced 
that no dissertation had been presented on either 
of the questions proposed, This is nothing less 
than disgraceful to the profession. 

The following questions are proposed for 1869: 

1. Food in Disease, acute and chronic; its vari- 
ety, advantages, dangers, and relation to appetite. 

2. The Surgical Treatment of Hemorrhoids, 
and the Surgical Treatment of Fistulo in Ano, 
with its result. 

The author of the best dissertation on either 
of the subjects proposed for 1869, will be entitled 
to a premium of one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Dissertations on these subjects must be trans- 
mitted, post-paid, to Joun Jerrries, M.D, on 
or before the first Wednesday in April, 1869. 
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The following are the questions proposed for 
1870: 

t. Fhe Modern Pathology of Tumors. 

2. Aphasia, or the Relation of the Brain to 
Speech. 

Dissertations on these subjects must be trans. 
mitted as above, on or before the first Wednesday 
in April, 1870. 

The author of the best dissertation considered 
worthy of a prize, on either of the subjects pro- 
posed for 1870, will be entitled toa premium of 
two hundred dollars, 

Each dissertation must be accompanied by a 
sealed packet, on which shall be written some 


device or sentence, and within which shall be | 


enclosed the author’s name and residence. The 
same device or sentence is to be written on the 
dissertation to which the packet is attached. 

The writer of each dissertation is expected 
to transmit his communication to the President, 
Joun Jerrrizs, M. D., in a legible handwriting, 
within the time specified. 

All unsuccessful dissertations are deposited 
with the Secretary, from whom they may be ob- 
tained, with the sealed packet unopened, if called 
for within one year after they have been re- 
ceived. 





A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on Mid- 
wifery, including the Diseases of Pregnancy 
and Parturition. By P. Cazgaux. Revised 
and Annotated by S. Tarnier. Fifth Ameri- 
can, from the Seventh French Edition, by Wu. 
R. Buttock, M. D. With one hundred and 
seventy-five illustrations. Philadelphia: Linp- 
say & Braxiston. 1868. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 
1124. Price, cloth, $5.50; sheep, $7.50. 

A new edition of the standard work of Prof. 
Cazeaux needs no lengthy introduction to the 
American public. It comes to us now enlarged 
and perfected, brought down to the latest ad- 
vances in obstetrical science. After the death 
of the author, which occurred shortly subsequent 
to the appearance of the sixth edition, the whole 
work was carefully revised by Prof. Tanrnuzn. 
The pathology of pregnancy is greatly extended; 
a sixth part is introduced, on obstetrical thera- 
peutics; considerable new matter is added, on 
anesthesia in labor, on the mechanism of partu- 
rition, deformities of the pelvis, and the artificial 
delivery of the after-birth. 

The book is carefully translated by Dr. Bui 
Lock, of Wilmington, Del., and provided with 
a copious index. The engravings are well cut 
and printed, and the typography neat. Probe 
bly no book in existence contains so much sound 
practical information on obstetrics as this tree 
tise of Cazzaux. 
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aa Medical Society and Clinical Reports, Notes and 
Observations, Foreign and Domestic Correspondence, 
News, etc. etc., of general medical interest, are respect- 
fully solicited. 

Articles of special importance, such especially as re- 
quire original experimental research, analysis, or obser- 
vation, will be liberally paid for. 


4a To insure publication, articles must be practical, 
brief as possible to do justice to the subject, and carefully 
prepared, so as to requirelittle revision. 

We particularly value the practical experience of coun- 
try practitioners, many of whom possers a fund of infor- 
mation that rightfully belongs to the profession. 

el 


REMUNERATION IN THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


It is not our complaint that we do too much 
labor, knowing that we shall never get a cent 
for it—that we expect, when we enter a pro. 
fession, the sole aim of which is to prevent 
and alleviate human misery. Nor is it that 
we so often receive as our ovly return for 
conscientious exertions ungrateful slander and 
injury—that every one who knows mankind, 
diese verdammte race, as King Fritz used to 
call it, is prepared for. Nor is it wholly that 
some who can pay and ought to pay, don’t 
and won’t pay,—this, too, in some degree, is 
of common occurrence in every business, 
But what we do complain of is that physicians 
themselves do all they can apparently to 
induce the general public to disregard the 
claims of their medical attendants. 

low often do we see physicians underbid- 
ding one another? How often are the fee 
bills disregarded, ‘est a stingy patient should 
call in a cheaper doctur? In how many in- 
stances do practitioners of some respectability 
agree to attend families by the month or 
year—a degrading and injurious habit? Then 
by common consent not only is nearly all 
business done on credit, but collections are 
made annually, or at best semi-annually. 

Dozens of families in every community live 
for years without paying a doctor’s bill, not 
that they do not receive constantly his ser- 
vices, but that as soon as he insists on pay- 
ment they discharge him and call in a com- 
petitor. Thus they go the whole round of 
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doctors, and entirely escape any outlays for 
their services. 

A physician is expected to come whenever 
sent for, at any hour, at any distance, to any 
case. If he refuses because he knows his 
time will be lost, he of en loses good patients 
by the reputation for heartlessness he acquires. 
Should he place his accounts in the hands of 
a collector, a certain number of his good 
customers feel offended and probably send for 
some one else when sick next time. 

As we said, the fault here lies in great 
measure in the profession itself. Let us have 
no more underbidding of any kind; let fee 
bills be carefully made and judiciously adhered 
to; let ‘ black lists” of families who can and 
yet d» not pay, be made out and distributed ; 
let collections be more frequent, office advice 
always charged, and charged cash when possi- 
ble, and promptitude in payments more de- 
cidedly insisted upon. 

We welcome as an advance the intélligent 
action taken by the Mahanoy City (Pa.) Medi- 
cal Society, a young organization lately started 
on a sound, sensible basis. Two of its resolu- 
tions are as follows, and we should like to see 
them adopted and acted on by every medical 
society in the country : 

Resolved, That to attain the better procure- 
ment of just and reasonable compensation for 
professional services it is necessary to discipline 
our patrons to promptness in the settlement of 
bills for medical attendance; by promptness on 
our part in our efforts to collect monthly all bills 
standing unpaid; by demonstrating that we, 


like themselves, positively expect our pay and 
intend to collect it monthly. 

Resolved, That each member report monthly the 
names of his habitually delinquent patrons ; that 
a Record : f the same be kept by the Secretary of 
this Society for the use of all the members ; and 
in every case where such delinquent, with the 
obvious motive of defrauding the phaician to 
whom he is indebted, applies to another ae fr 
who is a member of this society for Medical 
advice or attendance for either himself or family, 
the physician to whom he thus applies shall 
positively and firmly refuse to extend to said 


| delinquent his professional services, unless said 


services are compensated in money or its equiva- 
lent at the time each and every service is 
rendered. 


When these principles of action are carried 
into effect we may safely count on a great 
improvement in the social and finaccial posi- 
tion of physicians. 
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Notes and Comments. 


Falling of the Hair. 

Those of our readers—and we know there are 
_ many of them—who are troubled in spirit by a 
growing tendency to become barefooted on the 
tops of their heads, as the traditional Irishman 
expressed it, will thank us for telling them 
something about the experiments of Dr. Pincus, 
consigned to a recent number of Vircnow’s Ar- 
chiv. To arrive at some rational method of treat 
ment, this investigator experimented with vari- 
ous medicaments on the back of his hand, so as 
to watch the influence they exerted on the hair 
there growing. He thus arrived at the conclu- 
sion that arsenic, veratria, cantharidin, and 
subina made the hair brittle, while carbonate 
of soda and strong alcohol have no such effect. 
Rubbing the skin thoroughly increases the num- 
ber of hairs and their length of life. Oleum 
sabinz lessens the rapidity of capillary growth, 
but increases the vitality—the length of life—of 
the hairy, 

The most satisfactory treatment of alopecia 
pityrodes is the use of tannin, Div., adipis, 3). 
The hair does not fall so much, and the increase 
is more obvious. Oleum sabine, gtt. v.—xxx. to 
%j. adipis, has this effect still more decidedly, 
but causes the hair to become harsh, stiff, and of 
a dirty color, and has an unpleasant odor. Be- 
sides this, it sometimes causes severe headache. 


Quarantine in Texas, 

Under the efficient management of Dr. Warren 
Wesster, U. S. A., some excellent quarantine 
regulations have been adopted for the district of 
Texas. They include full instructions for cleans 
ing and disinfecting ships and fomites, and no 
doubt will go largely to prevent the introduction 
of disease. 

Vessels arriving from infected ports, but with 
a clear bill of health, and having had no case of 
contagious or infectious disease during their 
passage, are to be quarantined for the space of 
fifteen days, and purified. All such vessels as 
have had cases of yellow fever, cholera or epi- 
demic diseases on board during their passsage, 
or after arrival at quarantine, are to be quaran- 
tined for the space of fifteen days, from the date 
of the disappearance of the last case, and 
thoroughly cleansed and fumigated. 

By such precautions we may expect a cleaner 
bill of health than heretofore. The assertion 
that the yellow fever has appeared in Indianola 
is denied by the local papers. They say there is 
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only one sick man in the town, and he has a 
broken leg! 


The Reception of Prof. Gross in Europe. 

A correspondent at Berlin writes, dated July 
17th, in reference to the reception of Professor 
Gross by the eminent German Professors : 

‘When he arrived and was introduced, Prof. 
Vircnow stopped his lecture for nearly half an 
hour to talk with him,—a formality exceedingly 
unusual with the Professor. Indeed, his assist- 
ant says that Vircnow has never shown any one 
so much attention since he has known him. 

LancenBEcK and Von Graere were also exceed- 
ingly attentive to Prof. Gross, and at the Clinic 
of the latter he had the opportunity of witnessing 
the rare operation of extirpation of a cysticercus 
cellulosa. 


Dr. Marsden. 

The press of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
speaks in highly complimentary terms of the 
unceasing labors of Dr. Marspen, in connection 
with public hygiene and quarantine. It is 
much to be regretted that he has not already 
received some official position to carry out his 
magnificent scheme, The government should not 
continue to ignore the peculiar qualifications and 
eminent abilities of Dr. Marspen in relation to 
public health, 


Hooping Cough, 

This disease is quite prevalent in Providence, 
R. I. In several cases recently, Dr. Swow has 
suggested the use of carbolate of lime, and in all 
cases it has apparently produced a marked effect 
in diminishing the frequency and severity of the 
paroxysms of coughing. Small quantities of the 
carbolate of lime are placed in saucers in the 
room where the child sleeps; merely sufficient to 
make the odor perceptible. The odor is like coal 
tar, and if not toostrong is not unpleasant. The 
carbolate of lime is about the same price as 
chloride of lime, and for all disinfecting purposes 
is far more valuable than the chloride of lime. 


Sunstroke. 

A German paper (Familien Blatter, Detroit,) 
says, that in Egypt, the popular treatment of 
sunstroke is to pour a strong solution of common 
salt into the ears of the patient. It asserts (on 
what authority we know not) that this treatment 
is followed with great success, and adds, that at 
any rate, it can do no harm—which cannot but 
be assented to. Under the term “ sunstroke,” 
however, we must remember several radically 
different affections are summed up. 
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Louisville Medical Items. 

The Medical Department of the University of 
Louisville has reduced its fees and its corps of 
professors—two moves which we regret to see— 
and talks of an expected endowment which will 
enable it to offer medical education gratis. If 
the institution in question were to promise a bet- 
ter, instead of a cheaper education, it would merit 
more praise. 

A project is on foot to establish a new school 
of medicine in that city. The trustees of the 
institation have been appointed, but the details 
have not yet been determined upon. It is under 
the auspices of gentlemen well known in the med- 
ical fraternity of Louisville, whose names are 
said to be a guarantee of success. 

A prominent physician of New Albany is ear- 
nestly advocating the establishment in that 
vicinity of a lying-in hospital. He puts the pro- 
position upon the basis of morality and philan- 
thropy, and says that the frequency of illicit 
births in New Albany, Jeffersonville, and Louis- 
ville, demands such an institution. 


Longevity. 

There is an old lady now living in that part of 
East Lyme, Conn., called Flanders, who is 108 
years old this last June. Her physical energies 
are quite good and strong. She dresses and un- 
dresses herself without assistance. She eats and 
sleeps well, and walks out every day when the 
weather is suitable. Her faculties of hearing 
and memory are very much impaired, so that 
it is extremely difficult to make her hear, so as to 
understand what you say. In other respects, she 
does not appear to be more aged and infirm than 
persons ordinarily do, at the age of four-score 
years. Hername is Mrs. Jeremiah Ladd. 


Nutritive Bnemata. 

In the Deutche Klinik for July 4, is an article 
by Dr. Runag, of Nassau, on the question, how 
long life can be supported by nutritive enemata. 
In a case of stricture of the cesophagus, which 
prevented entirely the introduction of food by 
the mouth, he sustained the patient for fifty-nine 
days by injections of strong meat broth, yelk of 
egg, and soups. During the first eight days the 
patient fell away rapidly, after which he retained 
his weight for several weeks, and after five weeks 
could still walk without difficulty. In the ninth 
week he was suddenly carried off by inflamma- 
tion of the bowels, which supervened on some 
imprudence. The body was not very much ema- 
ciated at the time of death. 
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[say Readers of the Rerorrer are invited to 
send us copies of local Newspapers, and similar 
publications, from all parts of the country, which 
contain matters of interest to the profession. They 
will be thankfully received, and acknowledged 
under “ Communications received.’’] 


Correspondence. 


DOMESTIC. 


The U. 8. A. Medical Staff. 
Epitors or MEpIcaL AND SuraicaL Reporter: 

I think the status of medical officers in the 
Army deserves some attention from the profes- 
sion. 

Now that the movement has been made in the 
navy, I think we in the army would be untrue to 
our interest, and that of the profession at large, 
did we not also lift up our voices in favor of ad- 
vancement. 

Of course we can resign if we do not like the 
position we hold, but this would not affect the 
question at all, and would only the more strongly 
show the disadvantages of the position, and then 
to have the medical department of the army a tem- 
porary position, a mere stepping stone to some 
better place, is certainly an evil that requires 
remedying, and yet that is all that it is now; but 
few of the younger surgeons or assistant sur- 
geons speak or think of the army as a life ser- 
vice, and Micawher-like, are continually “ wait- 
ing for something to turn up,” whereby they 
may leave it. 

Medical officers have no authority (by law) 
except in their own department, and consequently 
they have no power to excuse a sick soldier or 
officer from duty. 

A case recently came to my knowledge, when 
a medical officer was reprimanded for ordering 
the sergeant of the guard to cut down a man 
who was undergoing arbitrary punishment, by 
being tied up by the wrists, with his toes just 
touching the ground, in an atmosphere nearly at 
zero; his hands were livid and swollen, and the 
ends of his fingers already frozen. 

Another, when a medical officer was repri- 
manded for excusing “the officer of the day,” on 
account of serious illness, and the sick officer 
was made to get from his bed, and put on his 
sword and sash, and report to his commanding 
officer, and be relieved by him. 

According to paragraph 14, U. 8. A. Revised 
Regulations, officers of the Quartermasters and 
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Subsistence departments may be eligible to com- 
mand, according to the rank they hold; whilst 
by paragraph 13, U. S. A. Revised Regulations, 
officers of the Medical department are ineligible 
to command, except in their own department. 
Now the question naturally suggested is,—Are 
not Doctors usually as fit to command as green 
grocers or hardware merchants? They are usu- 
ally men of quite as great mental attainments, 
men of as great courage or executive ability, and 
the record of the past war will show that they 
are fully as liable to be killed or wounded in 
battle. 

Many officers hold surgeons ineligible for duty 
as members of a general Court Martial, and other 
duties of this nature, while not a few “Line 
officers” hardly think of a surgeon as an officer. 
“He don’t belong to our regiment,” say they— 
“nor any other. He is not even a military man. 
He is a civilian in officer's clothes, merely a ne- 
cessary nuisance,” consequently any recommen- 
dations he may make concerning the health of 
the troops, as regards their food or its manner of 
preparation, their cleanliness, clothing or ven- 
tilation of their barracks, they jealously resist, 
as an unwarrantable interference in their com- 
pany matters. 

The service has much in its favor, but the evil 
overbalances the good. It insures an honest 
livelihood, presents opportunities for the obser- 
vation of disease, allows time for study, and 
gives.a definite standing in society; but on the 
other hand, the livelihood it gives is insufficient, 
and smull, compared with similar responsible 
stations in civil life. The duty is frequently 
arduous, almost always unpleasant, and invaria- 
bly subordinate to officers, frequently inferiors 
in rank, and commonly in intelligence. The 
service excludes the surgeon from society, for it 
exiles him to remote locations, isolates him from 
all congenial associations, prevents all inter- 
change of thought with his brethren of the pro- 
fession, constrains his personal freedom, and 
dwarfs his individuality by stringent military 
regulations. It forbids his wife the pleasure of 
a comfortable home, his children the blessing of 
an education, and expends the best years of his 
life as a wanderer on earth; and when at last, 
worn out in the service, 

“Old, old, wrinkled and gray, 

Tottering along the time worn way,” 
he trips and falls into the grave yawning at his 
feet, a funeral escort of four companies, and 
three rounds of blank cartridge, ‘‘ends this 
strange eventful history,” and some careless sol- 
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dier, as he turns away from the newly made 
grave, pronounces his only eulogy,—‘ Poor 
‘Pills’ is gone!” 

There are now forty vacancies in the medical 
staff of the army, and this number is rather on 
the increase than declining, the new appoint- 
ments hardly replacing the continual loss by re- 
signation and death, These vacancies are not 
kept, because the number allowed by law is not 
intended to be filled up, for a large number of con- 
tract surgeons are continuaily employed to meet 
the actual requirements of the service, and Boards 
are in session each year to examine candidates, 
and fill these vacancies; but the reason they are 
not filled is, that any surgeon who has sufficient 
merit to pass these boards, knows he can do 
much better in every respect in civil life, and 
without the uncomfortable restrictions incident 
to the army. 

The service requires the best medical and sur- 
gical talent in the country, for the lives and 
health of the officers and their families, and the 
lives, health and effectiveness of the troops, de- 
pends on the knowledge and skill of the surgeon 
alone—for there is but one medical officer usually 
at a post, and far away from any professional 
advice and assistance. And yet he is so cramped 
in his actual authority, so invidiously distin- 
guished as as nobody, and so poorly paid for his 
services, that in a very short time he gets dis- 
gusted with his position and resigns, and gives 
the service the bad name that deters young sur- 
geons of marked ability from entering it. 

Now, in my opinion, this condition of affairs 
can be remedied effectually, by making the medi- 
cal a separate and independent department—like 
the ordnance now is—and giving the sargeon— 
by law—the authority his peculiar duties require 
him to have. By enlisting hospital stewards, 
cooks and a‘tendants for the medical department 
alone, they would then be under the entire con- 
trol of the surgeon, and his patients could then 
get properly cooked and wholesome diet, and 
careful nursing and attention, which now is the 
case only in the rarest instances; for the com- 
pany commanders invariably object to the sur- 
geon taking a man of good qualities from their 
companies for a hospital attendant, and so he 
usually has the worthless scalawags of the com- 
mand to entrust his patsents to. And even 
when—rarely—a good man is obtained from the 
company, he has to attend inspections, parades 
and drills, and is frequently forced to be absent 
when needed in hospital. It has occurred to 
me frequently, to come into my hospital and find 
cook and nurses all out at drill or inspection, 
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and patients extremely ill, suffering for atter:. 
tion. Then, too, the art of cooking properly, 
requires time and experience to learn, and almost 
every surgeon has been repeatedly annoyed by 
having his cook taken away from him and re- 
turned to his company, just when he had Jearned 
to cook food fit for a sick man to eat; and he has 
a “green hand” to take his place, and commence 
the business of teaching him, only perhaps to go 
through the same experience as soon as he is 
able to cook decently. 

Then the surgeon should have the authority 
his peculiar duties require; this would not at all 
interfere with military authority or discipline, 
and only be a benefit to the service. In the 
English army a surgeon has power to stop pun- 
ishment or forbid a parade, and yet this authority 
does not at all conflict with the most stringent 
military discipline. In ovr army the surgeon 
can only recommend, and his recommendation 
usually meets the same result that unasked ad- 
vice receives, and is either unheeded entirely, or 
if acted on, in so lame and impotent a manner 
as-to render it entirely useless; and then the 
result is cited as an instance of the surgeon’s 
foolishness in meddling with military matters. 

If the suggestions here made were carried out, 
it would elevate and enoble the medical staff of 
the army, and would raise the standing of the 
surgeons, for it would then allow an honorable 
gentleman to occupy the position without a con- 
tinual humbling of his professional pride and 
wounding of his ‘“‘amor proprie,’”’ and from 
these reasons would be a position worth attain- 
ing, and worth keeping, by the most learned and 
skilful surgeons and physicians in the country. 

Wirkins Micawser. 





Obligatory Medical Attendance. 
Epitors Mep. anp Sura ReEPortER: 

Reading the article in number 2 of your pages 
concerning ‘‘ Enforced Medical Attendance in 
Prussia,” leads me to ask what is the law con- 
cerning the attendance of the physician in our 
country. People, and especially country people, 
seem to think that a doctor is compelled to go at 
all times and hours, no matter if the one calling 
him owes him ever so large an amount, and 
where no satisfaction pecuniarily can be obtained 
(but could if the debtor would), and if he does 
not attend every such call, no matter to how much 
inconvenience and expense it places the Doctor, 
he is unfeeling. The patient can go to the 
farmer or mechanic to deal, and they, knowing 
him to be a poor customer, quickly tell him 
“cash is my principle.” This is all right in his 
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eyes; but let him send for the doctor, and the 
doctor refuses to go, it is a hard affair. 
New Jersey. 7 Ww. P. 


[This state of things will only be remedied 
when the public is taught that the physician 
must be paid as certainly and as regularly as any 
other business man ;—and this will only be when 
physicians cease to descend to dirty tricks, and 
submit to indignities to gain practice.—Eps. | 





Phimosis.—Treatment by Dilatation. 
Epitors MepicaL ayD SuRGICAL REPORTER: 

In each of vols. xvi., xvii., and xviii. of your 
valuable journal, I have noticed an article on 
the ‘Treatment of Phimosis by Dilatation.” 

Soon after reading the article in vol. xvi., by 
Ass’t Surgeon E. Coves, U. S, A., a freedman 
applied to me, affected almost precisely as the 
ease given by Surgeon Cougs, viz., a chancre on 
the glans, beneath the prepuce, and situated so 
far back as to be inaccessible by reason of obsti- 
nate phimosis. 

It was very evident, that unless this stricture 
was first overcome, a cure could not be effected 
without much difficulty and persevering attention. 

The apparatus of Surgeon Coves not exactly 
suiting me, I concluded to devise another, involv- 
ing the same principle. Taking a piece of watch- 
spring two and a half inches in length, I heated 
the ends and bent them into the form of a small 
hook, one-sixth of an inch long, then coated or 
covered these hooks with sealing-wax, (to pre- 
vent irritating the parts when applied,) making 
them perfectly smooth and round. 

Thus prepared, I next bent this spring into 
the form of the letter U, and inserted the ends 
or hooks under the edge of the prepuce, between 
that and the glans. I let it remain in this posi- 
tion for four hours that day, repeating it the 
following day. On removing it, the stricture 
was entirely cured, the glans and chancre could 
be exposed with perfect ease. 

The chancre was soon cured, and the patient 
discharged. 

The advantages I claim for this apparatus, 
are, viz. 

1st. The materials cost nothing, scarcely. 

2d. The apparatus weighs almost nothing. 

3d. Any one can make it in ten minutes. 

4th. It is self-retaining, and can be worn with- 
out pain or inconvenience. 

5th. The tension is uniform and constant. 

6th. It effects a cure sooner and with less diff. 
culty than any other apparatus that I have seen 
advised. 
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7th. Dilators of any required strength can be 
made by simply using springs of different width 
and thickness. 
These broken watch-springs can be easily ob- 
tained of almost any watchmaker, free of cost. 
J. W. M. Suarruck, M.D. 
Columbus, Miss. 








News and Miscellany. 


Otsego County (N. Y.) Medical Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Otsego Co. Medical 
Society was held at the Hospital in Cooperstown, 
on the 21st instant. 

Dr. Spracuz, in behalf of a committee ap- 
pointed at the last meeting, reported that in the 
opinion of said committee, it was not advisable 
for this Society to take any action in relation to 
legal enactments touching the practice of medi- 
cine and surgery, and that accordingly none was 
had. Report accepted and committee discharged. 

The President appointed Drs. Spracug, Leau- 
Ino and WaLKER a committee to nominate officers 
for the coming year, who reported as follows :— 

For President, Dr. Coox ; Vice-President, Dr. 
Van Horne ; Secretary, Dr. Larnrop; Treasurer, 
Dr. T. B. Surra. © 

Dr. Bassert moved a committee of five to pro- 
cure a list of all persons claiming to practice 
medicine in Otsego county, of whatever system ; 
to classify the same, and report thereon at the 
next meeting. Carried. 

The President appointed Drs. L. H. Hr11s, 
Batt and Basserr to read essays at the next 
meeting. 

The Society then adjourned, 

Horace Laturop, Secretary. 





Terrible Disaster in Maryland. 

During the late flood at Ellicott City, Md., a 
most sad disaster deprived Dr. Ow1nas, of that 
city, of every member of his family. The Doc- 
tor had, but a few minutes before, left his family, 
much against the remonstrances of his wife, who 
had become alarmed at the threatening aspect of 
the sky; and only after three messages were 
sent, he left—to return to it no more. He had 
barely reached the bridge on his return, then 
looking forward, he saw the flood coming down, 
and all the houses on the small breadth of land 
between the raceway and the river, not only sur- 
rounded with water, but that the flood had 
already driven them into the second story. Dr. 
Ow1nes took refuge in the house of Mr. Ginzons, 
not a hundred feet from his own dwelling, and 
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called to his wife, advising her how she should 
act for the safety of herself and children by her 
side. Speedily the water drove her and the 
children to the roof, where, clinging to the chim- 
ney, they seemed somewhat secure, but the rock- 
ing of the house—a three-story frame—soon 
caused the chimney to fall. Meanwhile, Mrs. 
Marscuane, being in the house above, reached 
up to Mrs. Ow1nes a baby three weeks old, sup- 
posing it would be safer there than in her own 
maternal arms. Mrs. Ow1nas was seen to hold 
it as long as she lived. 

Dr. Owrnas, calling across the race, as his 
house floated from its foundation and lodged 
against the next below, directed that the walls 
of the adjoining houses should be cut through. 
This was done by a colored servant of Dr. Ow1nes, 
and thus, as one house after another fell, working 
most heroically, this noble man cut through the 
walls of seven houses, until they came to the last 
in the row. This house was occupied by Mr. and 
Mrs. Parrripcr, who had sold it very recently, 
and were to leave it on the foliowing day for a 
new home in Virginia. 

In this house all the oecupants of the six 
houses above were assembled. All the other 
houses had fallen and drifted away, but this, for 
a time, stood firm against the torrent, and there 
was a slight hope that it might be saved. Sud- 
denly it was seen to waver, and in a moment 
more, with all its precious burden of children, 
women, and men—men powerless against that 


flood, although within a hundred feet of solid. 


ground—it fell with a terrific crash, and not 
one soul was saved. 

Dr. Owrnes lost his reason, and endeavored to 
throw himself into the current, and was only 
held back by strong men. 





Remarkable Dental Operations. 

The New York correspondent of the -Con- 
tinental Gazette of Paris, of May 16th, mentions 
two remarkable operations in oral surgery in 
which the advantage of the dental art were con- 
spicuously displayed : 

“The first was the dissecting of the lower jaw 
and half the upper, the supplying of new jaws of 
vuleanite rubber, a new palatine arch, and arti- 
ficial palate. The operation was performed by 
Dr. J. M. Carnocuan, and the artifical replace- 
ment by Dr. G. H. Perrine, decidedly the most 
original and adventurous practitioner in operative 
dentistry we have. I have seen a letter from the 
patient, written at Oregon City, and he denomi- 
nates the case a perfect success, after having a0 
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experience of several months; he cannot suffi- 
ciently express his gratitude. In the second 
case there is amputation of the lower jaw, and 
replacement in rubber, and it involves the loss of 
three-fourths of the tongue, totally destroying 
articulation. Dr. Perrine has this case, and 
undertakes to supply an artificial tongue which 
shall articulate distinctly, besides accomplishing 
the remainder of the restoration: These are the 
most remarkable cases, on record and deserve to 
be widely noticed. Dr. Perrine is a young man, 
enthusiastic in his profession, and remarkably 
successful. 

“The last case has, I learn since, been com- 
plete in restoring speech and the contour of the 
features. Greater interest is attached to the 
first mentioned case, from the fact, that the 
patient applied to the best practitioners in Paris ; 
not receiving sufficient encouragement he came 
to New York for treatment. In view of all the 
facts these are the most remarkable combined 
triumphs of surgery and dentistry.” 


Mortality of Cincinnati. 

The total mortality in Cincinnati for the first 
18 days in July was 396. Of these the follow- 
ing were probably either cases of insulation or 
more or less directly the result of the great heat, 
the thermometer indicating most of the time a 
range of from 90° to 100°. 

Apoplexyv, 

Sunstroke. A 
Inflammation of Brain, . 
Congestion of Brain, 


84 
No such continuous term of heat has ever been 
experienced in this city. 


Total, 


Insanity in Great Britain. 

The report of the Commissioners in Lunacy 
lately issued, records 33,213 patients in the vari- 
ous institutions of England and Wales on the Ist 
of January, 1867, against 31.917 in the previous 
year. The inmates were distributed as follows: 
25,680 in county and borough asylums, 2,282 in 
registered hospitals, 2,546 in metropolitan licens- 
ed houses, 2,097 in provincial licensed houses, 
and 608 in naval, military, and State criminal 
asylums ; of these numbers, 27,361 were pauper 
lunatics, and 5,852 private lunatics. Since Jan- 
uary, 1867, 3,572 were discharged as recovered, 
and 3.565 died, including 25 by suicide. Of the 
39,219 remaining in January, 1868, 3,384 were 
deemed curable, 435 were found lunatic by 
Inquisition, and 675 were criminals. In Colney 
Hatch Asylum the patients numbered 2,036 on 





the 1st of January, 1867; the deaths during the 
year 1867 were 174, and the number discharged 
as recovered was 105; the admissions during the 
year were 306. On the lst of January, 1868, 
there were 2.035 patients, only 62 of whom were 
deemed curable. The principal causes of death 
were paralysis, epilepsy, phthisis, pneumonia, 
bronchitis, and exhaustion after mania, The 
mortality was lower than usual among females, 
but higher among males. No less than 380 
applications for admission were refused from 
November, 1866, to November, 1867. The aver- 
age numbers attending chapel were 270 men and 
367 women ; and not more than 300 altogether 
attended the general entertainments. In Han- 
well Asylum the patients numbered 1,723 on the 
1st of January, 1867; the deaths during the year 
were 177, and the number discharged as re- 
covered was 102; the admissions during the 
year were 344. On the Ist of January, 1868, 
there were 1,723 patients, of whom 87 were 
deemed curable. At the visit paid by the Com- 
missioners to this asylum in December, 1867, the 
records of employment showed that 789 of the 
patients were employed—viz., 239 men and 550 
women; of the former, 60 worked on the farm 
and land, and 55 at trades; of the latter, 235 
were engaged in needlework, 91 in the laundry 
department, and 23 in the kitchen, dairy, and 
bakehouse. The chapel attendance on Sunday 
was about 550. The asylum was much over- 
crowded, and the necessity of making further 
provision for the pauper lunatics of the county is 
a matter of pressing urgency. 


A Pretender. 

A peripatetic specialist is now visiting the 
New England cities advertising to “treat most 
successfully, eye, ear, throat, lung, chest diseases, 
catarrh, and asthma,” and calling himself “ Pro- 
fessor and Clinical Operator in one of the Phila- 
delphia Medical Institutions.” This institution 
is a broken-winded eclectic concern, and neither it 
nor any of its self-styled Professors are recog- 
nized by reputable practitioners in this city. We 
have received several letters of inquiry about 
him, and warn our readers against being de. . 
ceived by his pretensions. 


—— “Doctor wants to know if you 
will pay this bill now?” 
Old gentleman looks over the items, and re- 
plies: 
“Tell Dovtor I will pay him for his 
medicines, and return his visits.” 
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—— The Cattle Disease, acecording to an offi- 
cial note published in the Paris Moniteur, has 
completely disappeared from Western Europe, 
and is dying out in the districts of Central Ger- 
many most liable to it. The French Minister of 
Agriculture has therefore reéstablished complete 
liberty for the cattle trade on the frontiers, and 
in all the ports. 


Since it has been so clearly shown that 
cholera extends by transmission, some attempts 
are being made to check its future invasions of 
Europe. The French Government, at the re- 
quest of the “International Sanitary Confer- 
ence,” has established at Djeddah, which is the 
centre of intercoutse with Mecca, a Doctor of 
Medicine, whose duty it will be to keep a con- 
stant look-out on sanitary matters, and to furnish 
reports to the Sanitary Councils at Constantino- 
ple and Alexandria. A French hospital has 
also been established at Suez, as a very import- 
ant point for transmitting the observations that 
may be made. Another new medical post has 
been established at Teheran, in order to study 
the progress of epidemics in Persia and the 
neighboring provinces. 

—— The Medical Society of Harford county, 
Md,, extends a general invitation to the profes- 
sion to be present at its approaching meeting, 
Aug. 11th, at Bel Air. 

[ Notines inserter. in this column gratis. and are solicited 


from all narta of the country; Obituary Notices and Resolu- 
tions of Societies at ten cents per line, ten words to the line. | 


MARRIED. 
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Hanson—Biiu.—In West Topsham, Vt., July 29th, at 
the residence of the bride’s father, hy Rev S. 1, Eaat- 
man, Dr, Lester W. Hanson. of Genesee, Mich., and Miss 
Emma F. Bill, daughter of Mr. R. M. Bill. 
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DIED. 


Arvo.p.—In Vonkere, N.Y . William Rowland, - 
eit child of Dr. H.8. ¥. and Bitsa Aracié, aged clgbtora 
montns, 

Barre.—July 17th, 1868, Mary Emma, only daughter of 
Pr. John B. and Busan E. Bair, aged 8 months and 17 


ave, 

Brroxerr.—In thie city. July 26th, R. Minnie, eldest 
child of Dr. George E. Brinkatt. aged 15 years. 8 months, 

Gitpert.—In this city, July 28th, David Gilbert, M.D., 
aged 65 years and 1 day. 

Dr. GiprRt removed to this city many years since, 
from Gettysburg in this State, in response to a call to the 
Professorship of Surgery in the Penneylvania Medical 
College. He was creditably connected with that institu- 
tion until his resignation within a short time of ite dis 
bandment, and was, during his residence in this city. 
one of our prominent and most reliable practitioners of 
medicine. 


Rios.—Among the victi M fe 
on hoard the United Stes Maweae ‘Gorinee pry tm a 
pr) the pin uit was Dr. J. MoD, Rice, eldest son of Rev. 


'D., of Philadelphia, 
Dr. Riog was universally esteemed as an officer of great 
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telligence of his death comes also the announcement 
from Washington, that he had just been relieved from 
duty on the Ossipee, and ordered to return home. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Subscriber.—The case you describe appears to be one 
of riaematic poisoning, bot the symptom: vou give are 
too general in character to justify a decided diaenosis. 
Dr. I. W. M.. of Pa.—We think a Higgineon’s syringe 
wonld not he of much »dvantage in the case, as it would 
seem doubtfal ‘f the fla‘ 1 could nasa throngh the nasal 
feramina, Probably yon have to do with enlargement of 
the turbinated bones or polypus. Unless you interfere 
surgically, its result will probably be unfavorable. 

Dr. M. HT L., of O.—You will have to obtain the pesea- 
ries vou wish from Tieman. of New York, as thev are 
not kept by instrument makers here. Elastic stockings 
cost from $10, for cotton. to $16, for silk, per pair. 

Dr. H H., of Pa,—The price of artificial eyes, as given 
in the Reporter, was correct 98 applied to animal eyes, 
Human artificial eyes retail at $25 to $30 per pair. 

Dr. S. M. H. of Pa.—“ Allow me to inquire how you 
would treat a person who has a short, hard cough, and 
drinks liquors pretty largely?” With such a complete 
dirgnosis furnished, we have only to say that we would 
stop his grog 





Dr. J. W.. of Is.—An unbleached skeleton, wired, costs 
about $25.00; bleached, about $45.00. 

Dr. J. M ©.. of Md.—You will find fall information 
shout the use of sponge-tents in nterine disorders, in No, 
2. Half- Yearly Compendium of Medical Science. 
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July. | 20, | 21,| 22,| 28,| 24,| 25,| 26, 











Wind nsesecee ‘| N.B. N.E.|8. W.N. W.N. B| N.E|N, B. 
Clear.| Rain.|Cl’dy.| Sh’r. |Rain.|Clear.|Cl’dy. 

Weather... | 

Depth Rain.. 1310 4-10 

Thermometer. 

Minimum.....| 69° | 68° | 68° | 67° | 67° | 65° | 65° 

.M 77 77 79 7 | 74 "5 74 

83 S 86 84 «|| 75 82 81 








| 84 1 7 85 | 83 | 78 
78.25 | '75.25 79.50 | 77.25) 73. 
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Barometer. | 


, Meveveeee! 80.1 ' 80.1 § 80. © 29.9 | 29.9 ' 29.9 | 30.1 
Germantown, Pa. B. J. Lexpom. 











NOW READY. 





THE ANATOMY & HISTOLOGY 


OF THE HUMAN EYE. 
BY A. METZ, M. D., 


Profeesor of Ophthalmology in Charity Horpital 
Medical College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

This work, of nearly 200 octavo pages, is issued in the 
higheet style of art, and is fully and beautifully illus- 
trated by 

76 NEW ENGRAVINGS, 
many of them from original drawings. 

The work is adapted to the requirements of the medi- 
cal student and the practising physician. 


PRICE $2.50. 
Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 
Orders received at the office of the MzprcaL anp SuB- 





promise, and an ornament to the service. With this in- 





@rcaL Reportss, Philadelphia, Pa.: 597—t.£. 
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